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THE JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


The Jefferson School on Myrtle Avenue contains eight rooms 
of the regulation size, 25 x 32, also office room and teachers’ room. 
It is fireproof throughout, being made of reinforced concrete. The 
walls have a facing of brick backed by a solid wall of concrete 
with trimmings of white artificial stone. The floors are a solid 
_ plate of reinforced concrete cast in place, covered with maple 
flooring in the class rooms where the pupils sit, but with only the 
finished cement surface in corridors, wardrobes and basements. 
The stairs and roof are also of solid concrete construction, the 
roof being finished with a layer of pounded ash concrete covered 
with tar roofing. The ohly wood in the building is the class room 
floors and the trim. 

The lockers for the pupils’ coats are of pressed steel of the 
best hygienic construction. 

The heating is direct and indirect steam. An electric motor in 
the fresh air room of the basement runs a 7 ft. fan, which draws 
fresh air from the outside, forcing it through a large steam stack 
which warms the air to any desired temperature. The air is then 
forced through fireproof flues to each school room in quantity 
sufficient to furnish 30 cubic feet of air per minute to every pupil 
in the room or to change the air of the room every eight or ten 
minutes. Each class room also has radiators to warm the room 
at night when the fan system is not in use. 

The school lot is the largest in the city, being about 310 ft. 
on Myrtle avenue, and running back to the brook, about 700 ft. 
A fine grove of native trees adds to the beauty and attractiveness 
of the building. 

As it is intended for a primary building, it has no auditorium. 

Cost of building, $41,000.00. 

Seven of the eight rooms are now occupied. 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION 


1910 

OFFICERS. 
PRETEEN L IO VOLES ey cress cciuisia ole cic she ca iule alia folie siault President 
PPE EA ODOC SE islscionie ls Gide hace soa anies Vice-President 
PUTRI. OOC ULE ete sis clei sere CR elated feb as ale, Byene ees Secretary 
PTE MELO LA BIC a eli Gh het Techy hd ole dac uae oa Pe ce Seats Clerk 

MEMBERS. 
Ee CAN DOLLS ie kis Cee ares cae aad dcatcc one wen 1910 
Floyd T. Woodhull, 926 West Front Street............ 1911 
Leander N. Lovell, 112 Crescent Avenue.............. 1912 
James F. Buckle, 59 Westervelt Avenue.............. 1913 
William S. Tyler, 520 West Eighth Street............. 1914 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 
Henry M. Maxson. 
Office Hours: 
8:30 A. M.—9 A. M. on School Days. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
T. H. Tomlinson, M. D. A. F, Van Horn, M. D., 
212 East Seventh Street. 514 Central Avenue. 


ATTENDANCE SUPERVISOR: 
Adelaide G. Ball. 
Stenographer to Superintendent......... Mildred M. Green 


*Resigned December, 1909. Dr. B. Van D. Hedges ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy until next municipal election. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES ---1910 


Teachers and Text Books: 


L. N. Lovell, W.S. Tyler, F. T. Woodhull 
Books, Stationery and Supplies: 
J. F. Buckle, B. van D. Hedges, L. N. Lovell. 
Buildings and Repairs: 
FP. T. Woodhull, J. F. Buckle, B. Van D. Hedges. 
Finance: 
W.S. Tyler, F. T. Woodhull, L. N. Lovell. 
Fuel: 
B. van D. Hedges, J. F. Buckle, W.S. Tyler. 


ELECTION OF TRUSTEES. 


One each year for a term of five years. Election held on 
the day of regular municipal election in November, at usual 
polling places. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


At a regular meeting in January of each year. 


TUITION FEE FOR NON-RESIDENTS. 


Pupils residing outside the city limits are admitted to 
the Public Schools, as far as the accommodations will per- 
mit, upon payment of the following tuition fees: 

High School, per quarter (ten weeks)...... $13.00 

Grammar School, per quarter (ten weeks)... 9.00 

Primary School, per quarter (ten weeks).... 6.00 
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BOARD MEETINGS. 


Stated meetings of the Board, first Monday of each 
month at 7:45 P. M. Rooms, High School Building. Bills 
should be in the hands of the Secretary the Wednesday be- 
fore the meeting. 


BOARD ROOM AND SECRETARY’S OFFICE. 


High School Building, West Ninth Street and Arlington 
Avenue. 
Telephone No. 246. 


SUPERINTENDENT. 


Office of Superintendent, High School Building, West 
Ninth Street and Arlington Avenue. Telephone No. 246. 
Office Hours—8 :30 to 9:00 A. M. on School Days. 


SCHOOL SESSIONS. 


PMO MCMOOR i el From 8:30 A. M. to 1:30 P. M. 
PeEPIAR SCHOOL. oi sisi ere oe From 8:30 A. M. to 1 P. M. 
PEED OCUOOL . os wie eee kcane From 8:30 A. M. to 1 P. M. 
Grammar Dep’t..... 9:00 to 11:45 A. M.; 1:30 to 3:00 P. M. 
Beary Dep't. .... .: 9:00 to 11:45 A. M.; - 1:30 to 3:00 P. M. 


Grammar and Primary Departments. 
On one-session days, hours from 9:00 A. M. to 12:30 P. M. 


SCHOOL CALENDAR—1910-’11. 


Fall Term— 

Tuesday, September 13, to Friday, December 23, 1910. 
Winter Term— 

Tuesday, January 3, 1911, to Thursday, April 13, 1911. 
Spring Term— 

Monday, April 24, 1911, to Thursday, June 22, 1911. 
Fall Term— 


Tuesday, September 12, 1911, to Friday, December 22, 
191). 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Receipts and Expenditures July 1, 1909, to June 30, 1910. 
GENERAL FUND ACCOUNT. 


Receipts. 
Gasp balance; July 15 1900 0a ns ters wl eta tele) el eat evan $ 9,142.02 
District Taxes— 
Prior cov lr 90 Tee ea ee ety eves Puen $ 10.86 
PAX, WL 90 Be ENO RYU ae rane y a anton sie te 2,916.46 
TAS sO 90 OG vennn suevee ecms echo te. Moiese 57,148.03 
———————-$ 60,075.35 
State Tax— 


Apportionment from $200,000.00 Fund....$ 1,589.02 
Apportionment from $100,000.00 Fund.... 1,031.03 


Apportionment from 90% Fund......... 4,212.02 
Apportionment from 10% Reserve Fund.. 48,261.81 
Apportionment from Railroad Tax....... 24,506.84 
———————-$ 79,600.72 
Tuition, NON-residents oo 6/05. vists wie ’s cle ees $ 3,660.00 
PONT A UGLLOTIMIN Dien ects ane tate eer cae 108.50 
Fines for damaged books.............. 165.08 
Poe LOUMO LITO S pierce vole velatig te pasads eite cgatle is beta lester iy toile 6.00 
Bank interest on balances...........e.e0. 382.64 
UOT ALSO CITI Sel Loves euanatuds he eenevietaler ea vahatvatellahels 37.50 
—————-$ 4,359.72 
$153,177.81 
Disbursements. 
Salaries— 
POAC ROPS laterite se Mto et een Cars along mate Be $90,918.83 
TAA  OLLCOT. cya. tee locas oheneda ule to neta ters tele 650.00 
Clerki ang JANILOTS Ws, 6 oiehets te tele vos eceieie es 11,152.94 
MeEdicali INSPOCLOIS siccc.c sce rcy olehe dn ee ete os Seca 600.00 
—————— $103,321.77 
SLALIONSLY SUDDILES 7 cinisiets cohsiphe Gia Wiens alse ore $ 247.31 
I oat bam bebe Pay Ci mematonn HOT Nad aI AS A pall pear OO GE 742.52 
OLAS icc ile tarde Petals vata retas bone he ete tetas tists Ls ties 212.65 
SONCTAL'S SUPDIICS .ciay eects aerate aise te hele we pane 2,490.24 
WEUBIO Wie quien Se I A a LS BP Re oa BL 416.24 
Text books and school supplies.......... 5,351.19 
Gas and electricity linc ey tie bie alo tete 713.11 
ANEVLANCO LE ie Bsa teiatcneee betes Hae eR Gri kealekene 643.37 
INGICSN TALS oe Hr Rotem gu buee ee 1,002.91 
ECULTACUTS ea Seay nea ar eC ROO ae Va/ oer ale 1,492.85 
Wacer? (SOPrviCe cic ai. pense ise te ae bee lees ate eile lolte 1,079.02 
Melephone) Service ly viccsy eae tloe ote clk. teats 508.01 
Removal | ASHES N Pale wis eile al. wise ate clas 267.60 
BPreight and |; Cartage icin eh hiss hias aa sc 208.97 
IX DTOSSALO ibe ONE eae een eta) erat atenaatts 5's Siok 139.06 
PIR UNATY. sees ee uta ret anee noe ete ear BA otal tails 190.65 
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POS ey Tip aR oS a ene ya MURA eh eat 3,475.20 
Interest on indebtedness.............0.2-. 1,320.00 
PeumiPar and .CODStrUCTION 4a. oo 5, cots, woes 9,347.44 
PRIME MEE reas Sh aie) alc elie be’ clei cleat lec) a teledeh ors 500.00 
Beri @n ClO OL” DONS o's wie) vise o's eens ee eee 4,000.00 
Payment account mortgage.............- 1,000.00 
Interest on notes discounted............ 598.56 
Legal services........ BPE tee alee an 2) chat ier otte 200.00 
TROLS tates cl cles elt es cer na tees 54.00 


$ 36,200.90 


$139,522.67 


Transfer to Manual Training, amount appropriated.. 2,500.00 
Transfer to Laboratory account, amount appropriated 400.00 


$142,422.67 
EPCOT OO iLO LO 6 asl gic ec tele sole wie del ef ale sic et ale 10,755.14 


$153,177.81 
LABORATORY ACCOUNT. 


Receipts. 
PETAL EY ehh LO OG oles enc: Chai ah eine ehel aaa Rita didieva eit $ 57.93 
ee LULOT YOM GISCLICt) TAR sl. cierele solu shee ateia ste 400.00 
$ 457.93 
Disbursements. 
ere LUs re CUCMICAIS{ CLG. cris vials ehaielicve de sielislaveeieisiels $ 455.66 
eA ELUU ETS UL LOL O oy areielerele eve ainsi al siald sce ealevets 2.27 
$457.93 
HIGH SCHOOL FURNISHING ACCOUNT. 
Receipts. 
PeTAAICOR TLV CL GEO OD ckcavels sive ahs shalevd eater shetereiade sve $ 413.70 
Disbursements. 
EAPC Pete ieee teh ea ee Na cre gis laser tr ela ple biel theta s $ 168.03 
Pee CERNE tS OM LO LO 2 wcrc: lets) a seve el ah «Wa tanchete ahaa te 245.67 
$ 413.70 
REAL ESTATE. CRT RENNER YP 
Receipts. 
PA CPELCCW Ss TALY RE PRL OU Se aig Catt hed ol elo ievarcleiekeseLesaileietahese tesa $ 909.65 
Trustees St. Mary’s Church, balance for Washington 
BOLOOLMOLODEL LE Visemelivaalelinels <b ie so ccvaccelelekereleinbehove 8,150.00 
PMH CITILOLeSt OU UBIANCOS sr, cc cs ceo a[p ere elslespate aerate 145.96 
$ 9,205.61 
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Disbursements. 
Transfer to Darrow Avenue Building account....... $ 664.43 
Balance June? 30,7219 10 yoyo vcivis chen hele leks cee oba ebus tec 8,541.18 


$ 9,205.61 
MANUAL TRAINING. ——— 


Receipts. 
BalancesJuly PVE O OO yy wiv iela ptrawele te leis tele twee re Wegeee nae $ 611.61 
Appropriated: Dy, Gistrictoio.n. Ctviietersbepeletets $ 2,900.00 
ANprOprialed® DY; MtALG vrs ous wee dsiec ess elaiere fe 2,900.00 
——————$ 5,800.00 
$ 6,411.61 
Disbursements. ea nee 
Teachers’ salaries, all departments................ $ 3,475.00 
Cooking. Department, Plant. 7. 2o00 vias. $ 6.50 
MACLOTIAL UN ciara Gus tees bers Geis te teis astlede teh edeie 148.62 
wa 155.12 
Wood-working Department, Plant........$ 1,522.65 
MATT ee ee ee ee eh ar et te ve ens ales 215.24 
= 1,737.89 
Metal Working Department, Plant....... $ 30.65 
MALGTIAD arise rated et at ane tate meiere aie here hens .50 
aa 31.16 
Sewing Department, Plant.............. $ 99.72 
NEACOTL AL Hie ar Cath abatelamene re va renee ek 321.58 
ease Ik 421.30 
Drawing ‘Department, (Plante ty ia dess $ 33.44 
IMAC STI AR ae Ui oir Tine wah man even a aaa oe ke Muna 126.57 
oe 160.01 
$ 5,980.47 
PAAnCen INS Ose OLY tela ate aa ele ap eee a 431.14 
$6,411.61 
DARROW AVENUE SCHOOL BUILDING. 
Receipts. 
Balance WJ iualy, 9 OO ee oa ee sae ele evn ar eee $ 38,845.88 
Bank interest On WAalances vere oe sock (ove ena leis deta ne renee aus 1,066.35 
$ 39,912.23 
Disbursements. rn es 
General); contractors \c):)41. eee ce ate ee $25,854.00 
Heating and) ventilating on tery Cire, 7,958.14 
WET eA ie Wea alateks tetels eeebed ehatiabal ers comer 1,029.00 
AT CHITeCt fe Bey i aeration pe teenie tahoe heres a Te tt 1,140.74 
Grading, cement walks, etc.............. 3,500.67 
Hein aera eis eee Palen ee clr ss Ste ee 352.95 
——————-$ 39,835.50 
Balance Junes3 0211 Ol Die wine aie suo lotele WC teeta ene 76.73 


$ 39,912.23 
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DARROW AVENUE SCHOOL FURNISHING. 


Receipts. 
ESOT SLI Vu, CLV al ai otcteese oie soar alin kl ela Mo cee tel aterat ats $ 10,000.00 
PeMPELIFIEIMRS TL SAIN i ely e el eller oie se \a lala e: stare ersr alae ete tore 3.50 
$ 10,003.50 
Disbursements. 
Sere Pee ULE NICUTC solo of cle sible ¢ ele arene (iterate fe $ 859.52 
PPM LDR 2) CLC ots eis te hotels fore )é) of of bn) oral oie 2,371.87 
ee REO MEUM OR Re Sorta! LAG being hiakin (re), ha) eviaseelaulinio a 51,4 700.00 
POGCKCrsraANU CUDDOAICS h..6.5 60 cs see wee 8s 2,072.19 
PeACLCOMieiy LUTTITUTE fesse Le ae eae 924.75 
PARLOR NUCL LAINS LOCC, G30 50s e.0 ele) sie,s)6. 6) ovine die 316.41 
PRES UA rot es wi gins Av epoca, wis) io dial we ehane 495.00 
PE BCISRT ARIPO LS Matheney 1s Solel edoeet Ute lola’ sltwele e bise 43.20 
eM ME Ct ial Fee ga 1S tase lie yallol ialisliavia Volne yore bo 145.00 
te Aer eIRUULT OS CCUG se sie dia, orisls) & at siinteipcelintels 1,015.23 
$ 8,943.17 
Transferred to Manual Training......... 400.00 
——————-$ 9,343.17 
SoU CMLL TCTs Ot LO Mec cis sae caret epee ie a) sialererel ete ersievete 660.33 


$ 10,003.50 


DUNELLEN AVENUE SCHOOL. 


Receipts. 
EPOIEFOTIU ES DOREY a ooh ae a! ahora oi 8 bed suai Rllabartet tall Hai eae $ 45,000.00 
MeeePIVeT aT TO) 120 SIL INIG ero cla. a head ca to es elo. 0 ue eee Mane hav ebiers vetebens 15.75 
Pre LOTeSt. ON. DALANCES 6 ic6 oe) oie, oS) alele ldo el ane eleretehalele 406.85 
$ 45,422.60 
Disbursements. 

BEEP CLO PS A ears asia en ere ear etallel tomate $18,889.00 

PEVETERTOCT Aaa Gr iat.) ob su Cham ice ait, arr etee Uy 1,196.70 
——————-$ 20,085.70 
eee AR ULTY O05, 0 Pet OE (lass terete ode leis og lala QU e avosaue me ehelvet aie 25,336.90 


$ 45,422.60 


LIBRARY FUND. 


Receipts. 
Mare se TIC LILLE VER L TROD ist ePain gi tine tiie oo: hte hehe balenel eect $ 158.94 
Subscriptions, entertainments, etc.........$ 155.50 
BL DOSOL NOW d GUSOV ies siecle ate cork ere dee ahels 80.00 
—_—___— 235.50 
$ 394.44 
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Disbursements. 
Pictures) casts; DOOKS, GtChs oct siete ss) cuits. ete nt eee $ 181.45 
Balance tine /3.0. L910 ol as ie tenese cots si cue eee le aneeeena 212.99 
$ 394.44 
Assets. 
Cash balance Dunellen Avenue Building Account....$ 25,336.90 
Cash balance all other accounts. ....0...........00% 20,925.45 
Revenues i receivable occ cuesan deere eoevene tae as ene eee 6,274.40 
Sires and |DULldin gs ee eG k Latah at ene iia De ie 493,634.82 
POrsOnal)) DPOPELLY. Wis wie eve tetere role le Valeloneeshaiey eaotoa elena 25,000.00 
SST 
Liabilities. 
ACCOUNTS A DAVADIC .ioisis elec. wie: stereo ep) sibi al oie tees waite ee eaenes $ 1,240.47 
Coupon! Bonds! ati 4) per ceng. 6 isc ici. sens veduuevehe:oculederetebene 8,000.00 
Lincoln School Mortgage at 4% per cent........... 13,000.00 
Whittier School Mortgage at 5 per cent............. 5,000.00 
veterson: SchooliBullding yy shee ok ale tare eae 25,284.10 
VOMeTsons HCHOOLFHUrnIshing (aics sue belclels erate nhc re TCE 660.33 
$ 538,184.90 
The City of Plainfield issued bonds as fol- 
lows: 
PASH SCHOOL EB UIGIN Seer sees ici ee ke kere ae $123,000.00 
High school Furnishing pan) ile ce cles 13,000.00 
New Washington School Building....... 95,000.00 
New Washington School Furnishing..... 10,000.00 
Jefferson School Building.............. 45,000.00 
$286,000.00 
$339,184.90 
Respectfully submitted, 
L. N. LOVELL, President. 
F. T. WOODHULL, Secretary. 
Audited by 


SUFFERN & SON, 
Certified Public Accountants. 
Plainfield, N. J., July 1, 1910. 
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REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT 


To the Board of Education: 

Gentlemen :—I have the pleasure to submit herewith to 
the people of the City of Plainfield, through you, the Annual 
Report of the Public Schools, the eighteenth report that I 
have submitted. As it is a report to the citizens, it necessar- 
ily contains much that is already familiar to you. 

The statistics are as follows: 


tte OLIIN GN Gainey ceo is eons aa a eine gah ag 3514 
Pera rol NrOlIment warryiieuiis woe ie dundee « 3104 
PAVOra a ATLENOAICE o's iarsuie sie laseldie tie etaves 2760 
POO OT OL cL CA CTOLS ies decal dr weakol bie des 104 


This indicates an increase in total enrollment of one 
hundred and fifty-two over last year, but the real basis for 
determining school accommodations is the average member- 
ship, since we should be able to provide in each school a seat 
for every child that belongs to the school at any given time; 
this average enrollment increased nearly three hundred, or 
the equivalent of eight or nine classes if they were all in one 
school. 


New Accommodations. 


Perhaps the most important event of the school year was 
the dedication of the new Washington Building. This addi- 
tion to our accommodations was a great relief to our school 
conditions, partly by enabling us to give up the use of the old 
Washington Building which was entirely inadequate to the 
modern school requiremetns of hygiene and efficiency, and 
partly by giving us additional room to relieve the crowded 
conditions in other schools. By reorganization of classes and 
transfer of pupils, we were able to take out the five part-time 
classes in the Irving School, removing the unfavorable con- 
ditions that have existed in that building for several years. 
Also we were able to retain in the Washington two grammar 
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classes that would have gone to the Whittier School, and by 
this means we were able to relieve the crowded conditions in 
that building: 

Two fine manual training rooms in the basement were 
fitted up with benches and tcols and have given us facilities 
for putting every child in the higher grades at the Washing- 
ton, Franklin, and Irving Schools in manual work at the 
bench, thereby greatly improving the efficiency and attract- 
iveness in the fifth and sixth grades in those schools. This 
makes a long walk for the pupils of the Franklin and Whit- 
tier Schools, but it seems the best way to meet their needs 
until such time as we are able to fit up a manual training 
shop in the Franklin or the Whittier School. 


While the opening of the new Washington Building 
gives us this relief and this increase in efficiency, every room 
in the building was oceupied the first week and it left us as 
before with no empty school room in the whole city and with 
one large class in a rented store. The completion of the new 
Jefferson School, now being erected, will add eight rooms to 
our school capacity, but the probability is that seven of these 
rooms will be occupied when we first enter the building, and 
we shall then have only one spare room in the whole school 
system. Meanwhile, the Franklin School and the Stillman 
School are increasing in numbers, also the district comprising 
the Bryant and the Lincoln Schools. In the High School we 
have now fitted up the large drawing room as a regular class 
room and every desk in the building is occupied, and with 
the large increase expected in that school in the fall, we shall 
have to begin the policy of assigning two pupils to a desk. 
The Board is therefore again brought face to face with the 
question of erecting a new building to meet the growth of the 
schools in the East part of the city and also of an addition 
to the High School to meet its growth. The annual increase 
in the school enrollment is now about 150. This means the 
erection of a new school every two years and should be ac- 
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cepted as the expected condition of the city. If the erection 
of a building is postponed, it simply means a larger building 
and a larger expense at a later time. If the city conditions do 
erow as we all expect they will, the 150 additional children 
will inevitably apply for admission each year and cannot be 
turned away. The postponement of building does not save 
the expenditure of money, it simply postpones it, and mean- 
while the children, by reason of the crowded conditions, do 
not get as much profit from the money expended for annual 
maintenance as they would receive if new class rooms were 
provided promptly as the growth requires. 


Kindergarten. 


There is now opportunity for every child to begin his 
school life by entering the Kindergarten. He should then be 
four or five years of age. Asarule, any child under the age 
of five and a half years who applies to enter school is placed 
in the Kindergarten unless he is unusually mature. 

The aim of this school is to take the normal active life of 
the child and continue it under guidance so as to train him 
physically, mentally and morally, but without checking his 
spontaneity and happiness. It serves to accustom the child 
to new conditions of life, to close companionship with other 
children, to the restrictions and the privileges that come 
from union with others. More than all other schools, I think, 
it lays the foundation for moral character, for helpful law- 
abiding citizenship and the inculeation of a true spirit for 
persevering work. It is not intended to do much in strictly 
intellectual lines such as is usually associated with the idea 
of school work. If successful, it should send the pupil into 
the primary, at about the age of six, an obedient, thoughtful, 
helpful child, disposed to regard the rights of others and to 
follow the leading of his teacher. 


Primary. 
In the primary, the child takes up formal school work, 
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‘‘the three Rs’’ and the elements of much more that was for- 
merly restricted to the higher grades. It seems a very 
formidable load for a young child, when we say that we 
teach him Arithmetic, Writing, Reading, Spelling, History, 
Physiology, Natural Science, Geography, Civics, Drawing, 
Music, and Calisthenics; but the child naturally does some. 
thing in nearly all these subjects, even if he does not go to 
school, and when we say he is taught these subjects, we 
mean simply that he is given elementary ideas in these- 
various lines, of a nature suited to his age. His 
natural activities and his inquiring spirit are directed in 
lines that shall aid his mental development and increase 
his stock of knowledge. If the conditions are right, this work 
is in no sense a burden, and he learns as much of ‘‘the three 
Rs’’ as he would if the other subjects were entirely 
omitted, for we now know that a child can give his attention 
profitably to one subject for only a brief period. Continu- 
ing his application bevond that period adds little to his 
mastery of the subject: it is really more profitable for him 
to turn his attention to another subject. Hence the intro- 
duction of all these additional subjects which seem so for- 
midable when classed scientifically, does not detract from his 
mastery of Arithmetic but gives him a wider outlook and 
establishes a groundwork for higher study later on. 


Grammar Schools. 


At about the age of ten, he passes into the Grammar 
grades, where the work is more formal and involves much 
more use of books, requiring greater ability to get the mean- 
ing from the printed page and to apply himself persistently 
to the accomplishment of set tasks. He also has more work 
to do at home. He is thrown more and more on his own *e- 
sources and is expected more and more to voluntarily prac- 
tice self-control and to bear himself aright in school life and 
meet its requirements and perform its duties in the spirit of 
a true citizen. 
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With fair heaith, regularity of attendance and faithful- 
ness in application, he should pass out of the Grammar into 
the High School at fourteen or fifteen years of age; but a 
very large proportion of children do not pass through the 
grades in eight years, because of illness, immaturity, lack of 
appheation, or lack of interest and support in the home. 
Sometimes a pupil fails to make his grade because of lack of 
proper adjustment; he is a misfit; he is not able to work 
profitably in the class conditions. Such loss of a grade is a 
misfortune to the child and a loss to the school. To lessen 
this evil, we now have in each building or group of buildings 
an unassigned teacher whose time is spent in helping back- 
ward pupils to get a solid footing in their work. She finds 
out their trouble and gives them special instruction to re- 
move it and to put them in a condition where they may be 
able to do the class work satisfactorily. 


The Opportunity Class. 

There ought also to be in each group of buildings an 
ungraded class, a class in which should be put the children 
that are two or three years older than their grade; children 
that are retarded, that through some mental peculiarity 
have not been able to carry the work lke other children, that 
require slow, individual work. The removal of such children 
from the regular class gives them a much better opportunity 
and it enables the teacher to work more effectively with the 
ordinary members of the class. The proper name for such a 
class is ‘‘the opportunity class’’ because of the opportunity 
it offers its member to get a new start. The crowded condi- 
tions of nearly all the schools, however, does not hold out 
much hope of the early establishment of such schools, except 
in the new Washington. 

Special Class. 

During the year, we have maintained in the Whittier 
Building a special class for ‘‘uneasy boys,’’ pupils that are 
not amenable to the influence of the ordinary school room. 
The class is in charge of a teacher of long experience, with 
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special fitness for dealing with this kind of children. The 
number of pupils is kept small, so as to permit individual 
work, and the room is fitted with manual training benches, 
which makes it possible to appeal more to the motor side of 
the child’s nature, and to provide work more interesting 
than the ordinary book work. It is an interesting coinci- 
dence that quite a proportion of the pupils sent to this 
school have been found to be physically defective in some 
way, having adenoids, swollen tonsils, defective eyesight, etc., 
suggesting that in its early stages their conduct may 
have had this as a basis or partial cause. The. school 
has justified itself in the great relief it has afforded the other 
classes, not to say anything of the better opportunity it gave 
the boys themselves, most of whom have profited by the 
transfer. 
Promotions. 


One of the great problems of school administration is 
the question of promotion. The graded school is the most 
efficient device that has yet been discovered for the educa- 
tion of large masses of children, but like many other highly 
organized affairs, its perfection involves certain evils. The 
most important of these is retardation. "When the school 
becomes thoroughly organized and graded, it creates an in- 
creasing tendency to hold back the pupils in their advance- 
ment through the grades. The more closely the pupils in any 
class are brought to one grade, the more efficient the work 
of the teacher in dealing with them in the mass. The 
teacher is therefore under the compulsion of a constant 
stimulus to bring her pupils closer and closer to the same 
grade. A few pupils below grade involve much extra effort 
and take her time from the class as a whole. So with a few 
pupils that are above grade. If they receive the attention 
which they ought to have, it adds to the work of the teacher 
and demands her time and so lessens her efficiency with the 
class as a whole. She hesitates to advance pupils to the next 
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teacher unless they are thoroughly up to grade, lest that 
teacher shall criticise her for doing poor work and lest her 
own pupils shall feel that she has lowered her standard. 
The result of this is a tendency to hold back pupils in their 
advancement, to swell the size of the lower grades out of 
due proportion, and to produce what is called ‘‘retardation.”’ 
The problem of the school administrator is to check this 
evil and to provide that each child shall advance as nearly 
as possible to the top of his ability. 


Theoretically, a child ought to start in at the first primary 
and go through each of the eight grades in successive years, 
without a break. No school system has yet attained this 
efficiency, nor will any system ever attain it. There enter 
into the problem so many elements that are beyond the 
control of the school; absence of the pupil caused by his own 
illness or illness in the family, physical defects, mental defi- 
ciency, lack of ability, indifference on the part of the child 
and too often on the part of the home, laziness, and other 
causes which originate outside of the class room. It is the 
aim of the teacher, principal, and superintendent, to check 
the influences toward retardation that are within the school 
control, to resist as far as is possible those that are beyond 
their control, and to lessen the effects of those which we can- 
not control. Hach teacher and principal strives to pick out 
the children that do not understand the work, and are not 
able to advance satisfactorily with the class, to find the 
cause of their weakness and to remedy it, by personal in- 
struction, by counsel with the home, by removal of physical 
defects, by the correction, as far as possible, of outside in- 
fluences that tend to hold a child back. 


This is difficult work, and results are not readily seen, 
but a study of the school statistics for a term of years seems 
to show that we are making progress. 

In 1894 nearly one-third (82%) of all the pupils in the 
eight grades was in the first year, while the second grade 
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was but 33% of the first, and the eighth only 138% of the 
first. 

In 1909-10 the first grade was only 17% of all the pupils 
in the grades, while the second grade was 85% of the first, 
and the eighth grade was 40% of the first. 

This seems to show a largely increased efficiency in 
moving pupils on from grade to grade by promotion. It 
shows also largely increased success in holding pupils longer 
in school. 

The same results are shown even more strongly by 
studying the figures in another way. The class that was 
orade I in 1894 was grade II in 1895, grade III in 1896, etce., 
reaching 9th grade in 1902. The class that was grade I in 
1893-4, numbering 593, numbered only 290 when it became 
erade II, 268 when it became grade III, and 40 when it be- 
came grade IX just before entering the High School. 

The class that was grade I in 1903, however, with 599 
pupils, became grade VIII last June, having 190 pupils just 
before entering the High Sckool. 

That is, of each hundred pupils that started in first 
grade in 1893-4, only 7 were left when the class reached the 
grade below the High School, but of each hundred in the 
class that began in grade I in 1903, 32 remained when the 
class reached the grade next to the High School, this year; 
nearly five times as many, although the eighth grade is now 
doing much more advanced work than the ninth grade was 
doing ten years ago, and 16 of the class did the work in seven 
years instead of eight, the schedule time. 


Similar improvement in efficiency is shown in the High 
School. Dividing the last fifteen years into three periods, 
the average percentage of the entering classes that stayed 
until graduation was 27.5 per cent. During the second per- 
1od this average was 38.6 per cent., and during the third 
period it was 42.8 per cent. The school itself meanwhile has 
more than doubled in numbers. 
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Hygiene. 


Few people have any adequate knowledge of how much 
is done in these days to conserve the health of the pupil and 
to build up his physique and how much this adds to the ex- 
pense of school maintenance. 


Not very long ago, little or no attention was paid to 
ventilation in erecting a school house, the main reliance for 
fresh air being the open windows. Now thousands of dollars 
are spent in providing flues and ducts to carry a large vol- 
ume of air direct from out of doors to the school rooms and 
for erecting fans and motors to drive this fresh air steadily 
into the room so as to crowd the foul air out. The old 
method of ventilating cost nothing for maintenance; but to 
furnish 30 cu. ft. of fresh air per minute for every pupil, as 
is now required by the State, involves a large additional ex- 
pense for coal to heat this great volume of air before it 
passes into the room, while the electric power to run the fan, 
which forces this air through a twelve room building, adds 
another three hundred dollars to the annual expense for that 
building. 

Improved hygienic desks, adjustable to the size of the 
pupil, save the children much discomfort and deformity, 
but their purchase adds much to the school cost. Hygienic 
drinking fountains and modern toilets do much to preserve 
health and ward off epidemics, but the resulting water bill 
increases our annual expense eleven hundred dollars. We 
employ a physical supervisor to examine and inspect the 
children and prescribe exercise that will remove their physi- 
eal defects, and in consequence our High School pupils show 
less uneven shoulders, spinal curvature, and other irregular- 
ities and have better health than most High School pupils. 
We employ medical inspectors to prevent contagion, to note 
defective hearing and sight, and secure their alleviation; we 
disinfect our school rooms at frequent intervals, and sweep 
and wash with great thoroughness to furnish the best hy- 
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gienic conditions. Much of this was never thought of a few 
years ago; all of it is done with much greater frequency and 
thoroughness; and while it adds much to the cost of school 
maintenance, it is a wise investment because it adds much to 
the future power and capacity of the child. More than this, 
it adds to his present school efficiency by giving him better 
physical conditions under which to perform his work. The 
city has reason to be proud of the high standard which it 
maintains in its schools in these particulars. This work was 
still further supplemented the past year by the occasional use 
of a nurse. The Medical Examiner finds that a pupil has 
adenoids, or needs attention given to his eyes, or has some 
other defect that requires attention. He sends word home 
to that effect, urging the parent to consult the family physi- 
cian; but many homes give it no attention; they do not deem 
it important, they are afraid of an operation, they do not 
think the expense is warranted, or they are indifferent. It 
has been found that when the examiner’s notice is followed 
up by a visit to the home by a nurse, who can talk with the 
parents, urge the necessity and calm the fears, much more 
is accompilshed in the way of getting the examiner’s requests 
fulfilled. During the past year, through the courtesy of the 
Union of Circles of King’s Daughters, I have been able to 
make some use of the City Nurse, Miss Olive Delany. Quite 
a number of cases were put into her hands, she visited the 
parents, explaining the child’s needs and urging medical at- 
tention. In many cases, with the parents’ consent, she took 
the child to the doctor, or to the clinic at the hospital. It is 
to be hoped that we can make more use of her in this way, 
until such time as it seems expedient to employ a nurse regu- 
larly to do this work in the homes, for it means much to 
many of the children to have these physical handicaps re- 
moved. 


Dental Examiners. 
We also further supplemented the work in Hygiene by | 
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a careful dental examination of the pupils in all the schools. 
Through the courtesy of Dr. W. E. Stelle, this work was 
taken up in 1906 and the Bryant School, then examined, was 
the first public school in New Jersey to have dental examin- 
ation. The work was interrupted by the sickness of Dr. 
Stelle, but last fall it was again taken up by him with the 
assistance of Dr. G. H. Hillman, and the teeth of practically 
all the school children were inspected, with the results shown 
in the table on page 43. The examination was a work of 
love on the part of Dr. Stelle and Dr. Hillman, their services 
being gratuitous, but the results show the great need of such 
inspection annually, and the appointment of dental inspec- 
tors in the same manner as the medical examiners is a. wise 
step for the Board to take. 


Very many people give no thought to the care of the 
teeth of a child. The temporary teeth are considered of no 
importance, and the permanent teeth come and decay with- 
out notice. It is now known, however, that the perfection of 
the permanent teeth depends very greatly on the condition 
and care of the temporary teeth that preceded them, and 
that the condition and care of the teeth of the child have a 
very vital connection with the health and happiness of the 
adult. The teeth prepare the food for digestion; without 
good teeth, there cannot be perfect digestion; without good 
digestion, there cannot be good health, and if the teeth of the 
child are allowed to decay and be lost, the adult cannot have 
good teeth. 


But this argument takes no note of the suffering of the 
child and the loss of efficiency which results from it. This 
examination showed that 30% of the children had mouths 
that were in poor condition, and that there was an average 
of six cavities to each child, two-thirds of them in the per- 
manent teeth. In some cases, the child had not a single per- 
fect tooth. There were 173 abscesses, 1245 teeth with ex- 
posed nerves, and over two thousand teeth that should be 
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extracted. Who can estimate the suffering of the children 
to whom these belonged and the loss of school work that 
resulted, for a child with an aching tooth is in no condition 
to work and is not apt to be very amiable, obedient, and well 
disposed in school management. 

The 700 ‘‘poor’’ mouths are a constant menace to their 
owners and, through them, to the school. They are not only 
injurious to the child himself, but they furnish most favor- 
able conditions for the culture of the microbes of all kinds 
of contagious disease. 

Dr. Chas. Brackett, of the Howard Dental School, has 
estimated that the City of Boston loses $100,000 annually by 
neglecting the teeth of its children. If this be true, then 
the appointment of Dental Examiners is a very economic 
move. It is to be hoped that the Hospital Board or some 
other agency may be able, in time, to supplement this by a 
Dental Clinic that will enable us to handle the cases from 
poor homes, as we now do such eases discovered by the Medi- 
eal Examiners. 


Does Education Pay. 


In various ways it has been proven that for the average 
boy the greater the education, the higher the earning power. 
Mr. James M. Dodge, President of the American Society of 
Engineers, has just worked out a new presentation of it. He 
gathered a large amount of statistics from average cases in 
actual life and from these actual cases drew the following 
deductions: 

‘‘Let us start with the average boy of 16, and assume 
that he is worth to himself in earning power $3,000. This is 


his potential capital—himself viewed only as an economic 
proposition. At this point we will also assume that he is as 


yet neither skilled in any craft, nor shop-trained, nor has he 
had the benefit of any trade school, or even been in any 
school of technology, or a college. Hence, four possibilities 
he before him. First, to remain an unskilled laborer; sec- 
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ond, to get a shop training; third, to go to a trade school; 
fourth, to acquire a liberal education. Start four boys, then 
on the four lines, and let us see what influence and training 
of an equal sort actually has as measured by money returns. 


1. The Unskilled Laborer—On the average he is earn- 
ing $4 a week at the end of his 16th year; $5 a week a year 
later, and his advance continues with regularity to his 23rd 
year, when he is worth as capital to himself $10,000, and he 
has a wage earning capacity of $10 a week. But there he 
reaches the highest economic value of unskilled labor, which 
will not significantly increase in value, however many years 
he adds. 


2. The Shop-Trained Worker—Even his narrower rule 
of thumb training pays a good interest from the start. In 
six years he has passed the unskilled laborer; by the time 
he is 24, however, he has reached his maximum; his poten- 
tial capital is $15,000, and his wage $15.20 a week. This is 
the highest point reached by the shop-worker. 

3. The Trade School Young Man—The early broaden- 
ing of his work immediately brings better wages. Before he 
is 18 he has forever distanced the unskilled worker. Before 
he is 21 he has also left the shop-worker behind him. When 
he is 23 he has an earning power of $22 a week. He reaches 
his highest valuation at 31 years and here he finds the highest 
economic horizon. 


4. The Technical and Liberally Educated Boy—For 
several years this young man lags behind all three of the 
other classes. When he is 19 the unskilled laborer is ahead 
of him. Not until he is 25 does he catch up with the shop- 
trained boy or rise above the economic horizon of the trade 
school man. But what then? All three of his competitors 
have already reached their earning limit. Their horizons are 
fixed; but from that 25th year and its potential capitaliza- 
tion of $22,000, the college-trained man shoots up in seven 
years more to an earning capacity of $43 a week, and has 
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not as yet reached his full economic horizon. A liberal educa- 
tion has added a potential capitalization of $21,000 over all 
cometitors (from $22,000 to $43,000). Education took him at 
the age of 16 at $3,000, it leaves him at 32 years at $43,000.”’ 

These facts are not the guesses of an elucational enthu- 
siast, but are the logical results of a careful scientific inves- 
tigation by one thoroughly competent to make it. 

It is true that earning power does not measure the 
richest product of education, for the ethical value cannot be 
measured. Character, a broadened outlook, increased power 
to get the best out of life for himself, those qualities which 
make a man of more value to his family and to the state; 
these are the most valuable products of a good school, but 
they can be measured only as shown in the lives of its gradu- 
ates. 

That more and more parents are learning the value of 
education is shown by the steady growth of the High School, 
which is now nearly two and a half times as large as it was 
fifteen years ago. 

Respectfully submitted, 


HENRY M. MAXSON. 
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To the Board of Education: 


I herewith submit my report for the school year 1909- 
1910. 
Number of absentees reported for investigation: 


DANVERS UNE S Ta a call DOU Taig aap area raoil yes os AU LCs 211 
ESTSy OTL UME yee Biers Src cinvstacalek aaa tenoneds Gt 
BCAA LIN Msi dni ar, (Vivier Sela eon are 67 
Silaroaiimari GW MACtIero.). co se eeu 64 
1 Eye FE AEE SSN) aU 64 
RITES ee LASS esr hie eicie lata lal y alate al abies 46 
PRTICOLI RE tae ver a) wees Mev ioc ghee es ateulsret ere 36 
Lee ACV Se ATOCIIALs come vinta heres 18 
OLE a tere Geet ne ikem Am MOE 577 
Cause of absence: 
ea ee DUT ta ihe ohare eet es a hace ely es sabe er eea ta als Gay ba eda 153 
RTM ATE INNS oy sc aicV St als Ooch hats doe) Halley Wile we duadecare ep ohare 121 
PRCT E DAL CTS fo oo cue Litieee cis lolalets saa sherds os Se siete oes 98 
Wrorseana care of younger children. 3.05.0 .)2)0 07.25 Pale ae D3 
er rm remem iT LING) MOMIO 4 airs acest tate aie uk ne his ahora eee lend ede tue 39 
Pemenods or lack ol Clothes jh ool ee oe eee eats 29 
me HAAIOOUIS | CAUSES. Vesti atoke Uoehe oiclotecehurw ds are orale al nee ueeie 84 
577 
Number of individual homes visited................+. 295 
ENE We CASES i ote oi Uh aiieie aie eee ene menue Lo 
CIC GASES tar saiccs Meio Maca arene erate 116 
295 
Number of parents served with legal notice to send their 
children more regularly to school............... 36 
PN UCE OL PArents, PFOSCCULEK + 6.0.6 s')s ce Tiel « scx aieae coelereds 19 
Complaint— 
Irregular attendance.......... +) 
FEPIIATIG Vara he chop eer a ae 9 
Not attending any school..... 2 


Violating medical inspection act 3 
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Disposition of cases by the court— 


Fines imposed wie.5 Gia tesee es es jee 7 
Suspended sentence..................- 12 
a0 
Number of parents prosecuted a second time for same 
OFFENSE, oe aod RVC ws a at ae 6 
Number of truants served with legal notice to attend 
school regularly) ool oie leone eo 7 
Number of children placed under observation.......... 49 
Number of children on probation to Attendance Super- 
NAL) OAD UUM EON MMU ery Ci ci) 21 
Number of juveniles brought to’ court. :. 2... eee 16 
Complaint— 
TEP ATIC Ye SRE t/ha the Tan a At, ee eae 12 
PicorrigrDility ie es ee ee 4 
16 
Number of cases taken to Juvenile Court, Elizabeth..... 1 
Number of children placed under special environment.. 8 
Fairview Training School for Boys............. 3 
State Home for Boys, Jamesburg............... 1 
State Deaf and Dumb School, Trenton.......... 1 
Arlington Catholic Protectorate................ 1 
state: Home for Girls)Trentons 0). 2 ee 1 
State Board of Children’s Guardians........... 1 
8 
Number of cases assisted through the Charity Organiza- 
TION Societys Fe ee Ne eal wiclics Gates oie 17 


Number of cases referred to King’s Daughter’s Nurse.... 11 
Number of homes referred to the Board of Health for in- 


VESTIQATION tie A MG ae ae ee 10 
Census. 
Number of children found not attending any school, 
and immediately entered in school................. 13 


Special Class. 


At the beginning of the school year a Special Class was 
organized for boys who require individual attention, either 
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from backwardness in studies or unruliness of conduct. 
During the year 26 boys were transferred to this class from 
the regular grades, as follows: 


[iMate waded Obes igeeX Ol An8 18) GUNN erie Dy el nV ha tnae 10 
IW ARN SOM OCHOOL. iy sie Athearn models 6 
PCOLEP SCHOOL aoe mits oie waeie incr ant Aan 4 
Pe VATS CHOOLH eer itrts Shecdala Wann an rae 2 
EVATI OA SCL OOLU Myatt ss levscace ras a seinen aortas 2 
RVI ELIOT OCIOOL eiiitelae atclne Wronere d enmiting: 2 

ANGESHE AS, Skea CAP Nae ERE RAEN (ph ru 26 


Grade 1—One pupil. 
Grade 2—Two pupils. 
Grade 3—Three pupils. 
Grade 4—Six pupils. 
Grade 5—Nine pupils. 
Grade 6—-Four pupils. 
Feeble minded—One pupil. 


PAMELA LOWUALE Ws eid cietc wrele eieiaiely 13.8 years 
ALONE CR DO VSL NE Diet adie op eee cae een ote 8 
VEIL CM DOVES conic vee ia cence elas maneoete ny alan 18 
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The regular courses of study were followed, but the boys 
were given more opportunity for manual training and prac- 
tical industrial work. Through the patient and skilled ef- 
forts of the teacher the boys made reputations for good work 
and conduct, and they attended school much more regularly 
than when in the regular classes. 


Five of the boys will remain in the class for another 
year, the others having been disposed of as follows: 


PeMrnediLO TeoulanvoTades sion ie we ote alae ea 9 
Paowork over 15 ‘years of ages ss) iii te hae 9 
State School for Boys, Jamesburg.............. if 
Ree VELO MMC TOOL a yt CMO ery i atts wld that GS Ute Ga eA Rg 1 
PHATNISSEC LCEDLO MINCE Cries Wy stetssetleratlcconverees 1 
21 

Retained in class for another year............. 5) 
AMCURT UC Ga BOSONS ONES. ALG AGA ae at aD RE RTA EA 26 
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Industrial School. 


The results obtained from one year’s experience with 
the Special Class and the success accomplished show more 
and more conclusively how much could be done with the 
‘“troublesome’’ cases in school if we had a City or County 
Industrial School for Boys and Girls. Most of the so-called 
eases of incorrigibility are the result of lack of home disci- 
pline and failure of the parents to co-operate with the 
schools. 

These children, if given special training and good home ~ 
life would very quickly become industrious, well behaved 
students, and the benefit of industrial training combined 
with country life would result in better citizenship. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ADELAIDE G. BALL, 
Attendance Supervisor. 
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HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION 


Meme LiUISUSDICL (o's ols sd wea de lanes Keler Bela 
PR RUERCELUL OT Soe cat nie apsthi viet wads os sae Rev. Charles E. Herring 
PIEOLY SA COLESS oie oso Margaret Virginia Leggett 
Medley Overture—‘‘Cubanola Glide’’........... Von Tilzer 
NAMELESS ole 5 a5 0. 9)"s cn Taleott Williams, L. H. D., Philadelphia 
Descriptive Fantasy—‘‘A Day at West Point’’...... Bendix 


Presentation of Rewards, 
Mr. William S. Tyler, Vice-Prest. of the Board. 


For English Composition (The Late G. H. Babeock Prize), 
Offered by Mrs. G. H. Babcock 


For English Composition....... Offered by The Daily Press 
For English Composition........ Offered by the W. C. T. U. 


For Mathematics (The Late Dr. C. H. Stillman Prize), 
Offered by Mr. William M. Stillman 


For Modern Language...... Offered by Mr. E. R. Ackerman 


MSS GETES ys.) 6 sss are 83 oe = Offered by Mr. Alexander Gilbert 
For Commercial Studies....Offered by Mr. E. R. Ackerman 
For United States History (The Late Dr. J. B. Probasco 


LS HES ea ae ee Offered by Mrs. J. B. Probasco 
Preity L NESE AIT OO-LCr «o.oo eters eh biwele eeoke Luders 
Valedictory Essay and Address....... Meta Rutter Pennock 
Valse Lento—‘‘Charme d’Amour..............200: Kendall 
Presentation of Diplomas by the President of the Board 

PRCA Be ye el Melee te cies e yee Mr. Leander N. Lovell 
March—‘‘The Imperial Guards’’............ Chas. M. Suhr 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


I. The George H. Babeock Prize, given by Mrs. George 
H. Babcock. 
First prize—$15.00 expended in books: Poems of Ten- 
nyson, Browning, and Byron—Alice Mary Doane. 
Second Prize—$10.00 expended in books: Scott’s 
Waverly Novels, 10 vols.—Dorothy Smith. 
Honorable Mention—George Murray. 
Il. The Daily Press Prize, for the best essay on a topic 
relating to municipal affairs. 

Prize—$10.00 in gold—Howard Judson Runyon. 
Honorable Mention—Dixon Phillips. : 
III. Prize for best essay on a given topic, offered by the 

Wie Gad Oy 
Prize—$5.00 in gold—Margaret Virginia Leggett. 
Honorable Mention—Richard Southgate McIntyre. 


MATHEMATICS. 


The Dr. C. H. Stillman Prize, given by Mr. Wm. M. 
Stillman. 
First Prize—$¢15.00 in gold—Elmer Hunting. 
Second Prize—$10.00 in gold—EKdith Whitney. 
Honorable Mention—Louis Strong, Frank Schwed. 


TRANSLATION PRIZES. 

For the best translation of assigned passages, a first 
prize of three dollars, and a second prize of two 
dollars, to be expended in books chosen by the re- 
eeiver of the prize. 


Modern Languages—Given by Mr. Ernest R. Ackerman. 
Senior French. 

First Prize—Shakespeare’s Works, Temple 
Edition, 7 vols. Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 
Moliere—Elsie Emery Bird. | 

Second Prize—Tennyson’s Poems—Marguerite 
Garrettson Van Zandt. 

Honorable Mention—Barbara Fleming. 
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Junior French. 


First Prize—Shakespeare’s Works, Temple 
Edition, 6 vols.—Louise Bird. 

Second Prize—L’Abbe Constantin and Selected 
Stories of Daudet—Elizabeth Hardwicke. 

Honorable Mention—Margaret Prescott Vail. 


Senior German. 


First Prize—Schiller’s Works—Ouida_ Eliza- 
beth Louise Hetfield. 

Second Prize—Shakespeare’s Works, 4 vols.— 
Marion Annie Praed. 

Honorable Mention—Meta Rutter Pennock. 


Junior German, 
First Prize—Milton’s Works and Henry V.— 
Helen Eliza Pearce. 
Second Prize—Panecoast’s Collection of Eng- 
lish Poems—Charles Schuck. 
Honorable Mention—Herman L. Shrager. 


Latin Prizes—Given by Mr. Alexander Gilbert. 


Vergil. 
First Prize—Vanity Fair and The Virginians, 
by Thackeray—Elsie Emery Bird. 
Second Prize—No award. 


Cicero. 


First Prize—Lowell’s Works, and Julius Caesar 
by Shakespeare—Helen Eliza Pearce. 


Second Prize—Les Miserables in French, and 2 
vols. Shakespeare’s Woks—Louise Bird. 


Honorable Mention—Agnes Scribner. 


Caesar. 
First Prize—Thomas Moore’s Poems—Nora 
McDonough. 
Second Prize—Browning’s Poems—Helen Ry- 
der. 


Honorable Mention—Effie Beekman. 
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COMMERCIAL PRIZES. 


Given by Mr. Ernest R. Ackerman. 
A first prize of three dollars and a second prize of two 
dollars, to be expended in books. 
Bookkeeping. 
First Prize—Stevenson’s Works, 4 vols. 
John Heron. 
Second Prize—Stevenson’s Works, 3 vols. 
Albert Frank Bryniarsk1. 
Honorable Mention—Arthur Henry Zeckendorf. 
Typewriting. 
First Prize—Shakespeare’s Works, 7 vols., 
Temple Edition. 
Ethel Odessa Rogers. 
Second Prize—Pancoast’s Collection of English 
Poems. 
Louisa McCormick. 
Honorable Mention—Ethel Madoline Strader. 
Stenography. 
First Prize—Shakespeare’s Works, 7 vols., Tem- 
ple Edition. 
Louisa McCormick. 
Second Prize—Shakespeare’s Works, 3 vols. 
Frank Arthur Putnam. 
Honorable Mention—Anna Louise Lee. 
Amanuensis. 
First Prize—Henry Esmond, The Virginians, 
Vanity Fair. 
Nettie Garretson Stillman. 


Second Prize—Browning’s Poems. 
Beulah Miriam Van Winkle. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


The Dr. J. B. Probasco Prize, given by Mrs. J. B. Pro- 
basco. 
Prize—$10.00 in gold—Carter Lyman Goodrich. 
Honorable Mention—Harold Woodruff Tomlin- 
son, Henry Morris Zook. 
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CLASS OF 1910 


Classical Course 


Amy Louise Abel Ouida Elizabeth Louise Het- 
Bessie Alpaugh field 

Louise Stockton Andrews Ruth Klein 

Elsie Emery Bird Margaret Virginia Leggett 
Muriel Collins Meta Rutter Pennock 

Alice Mary Doane Theodore Denton Hamilton 
Lila Pauline Duy Alan Maxwell Overton 
Barbara Fleming Frank Arthur Putnam 


Scientific Course 


Wilham Herschel Bullock Thomas Emery Ricketts 

Otis Wadsworth Hovey John Sebring Riffert 

John Andrew Kenney Howard Judson Runyon 
Lester Neighbor Sutton 


Modern Language Course 


Agnes Estelle Moffett Marguerite Garretson Van 
Marion Annie Praed Zandt 
Miriam Helen Van Horn Celestine Colis Waldron 


Grace Trowbridge Woolston 


General Course 


Edith Lillian Bush Horace Barnard Earle 

Edna Maude Cole Frederick Daniel Loizeaux 

Grace Denton Parker Dudley Russell Miller 

Mary Elizabeth Radford Joseph Otis Osgood 

Helen Louise Smith Joseph Osgood Sewall 

Mabel Louise Whitford Clifford Burton Vail 
Business Course 

Arline Maud Brown Kathryn Romania Moynihan 

Myra Marguerite Dunavan Ethel Odessa Rogers 

Cora Jean Gray Nettie Garretson Stillman 

Maud Monzella Greene Beulah Miriam Van Winkle 


Helen McDowell MacCallum Harry Brick 
Annie Mauger Arthur William Johnson 


oo 
On 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL GRADUATION 


ENVOCATION Sayiesee ee nae Rev. Charles L. Goodrich 


Jerusalem: AbOVe so). wae ye Liat 0) a Ward 
Chorus by Graduating Class 


Declamation—The Vision of Sir Launfal............ Lowell 
Part One—Andrew Murdock Hetfield 
Part Two—Carter Lyman Goodrich 


Sanita: LALCLa sey we ages Cue CAO Nel eet dan ween Old Italian 
Chorus by Graduating Class 


Declamation=— her Comouat ne ae Sir Walter Scott 
Harold Woodruff Tomlinson 


Two Part Songs— 


(ay VOTEEL Un Th en Ue ON or i,t oe han ns eet a Mendelssohn 
(bd) indians Dance ye Ole Ce Browne 
Chorus by Girls 


Declamation—Extract from Mare Antony’s Oration, 
Shakespeare 
Frederic Warren Butler, Jr. 


Overture—‘‘ William Tell’’.............. Rossini-Gottschalk 
Miss Whitney—Muriel Collins 
By request 


PACLOTGSS co) 0 U0) eM HAN exw sean wang Superintendent H. C. Krebs 
Supervising Principal of North Plainfield Schools 
Address:to Graduates. euee Dr. Henry M. Maxson 
Superintendent of Schools 
Presentation of Diplomas............ Mr. Leander N. Lovell 
PATH ETICE S95. CAE ANDES MEER MrOss CON ANTE Audience (standing) 


The declamations are selections from Literature studied in 
Eighth Grade. 
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Allen, John Leslie 
Alpaugh, Walter David 
Ardern, Emma Louise 
Bentley, Albert Neely 
Blair, Craig Acheson 
Bowlby, Foster Von Runcle 
Brancati, Zaira Evangeline 
Brandt, Henry 

Braun, Albertina Therese 
Bray, Hannah Marie 
Brentnall, Frances Emily 
Briggs, Arthur Wilford 
Britton, Clara Lois 
Brousse, Isabel Marion 
Brown, Walter 

Brownlee, Esther May 
Brower, Jane Frances 
Buckle, James Francis 


Butler, Frederic Warren, Jr. 


Canter, Rae Edith 
Cronce, Hazel Alma 

Dale, Orton Goodwin, Jr. 
Davidson, Rose Louise 
Doane, Irene Burnett 
Dorthy, Marian Jean 
Dunn, Lorraine Winfield 
Ellis, Annie Frances 
Enander, Henrietta Hilda 
Fay, Charles 

Feinberg, Pauline Rogers 
Gavett, Robert Malcolm 
Gleason, F. W. Foster 
Glenn, Charles Edward 
Golison, Celia 

Goodrich, Carter Lyman 
Gray, Edith 

Gray, Rhoda 

Hall, Grace 

Hall, John William 
Hetfield, Andrew Murdock 
Hoagland, Edward Elston 
Hunter, Mabel Esther 


Johnson, Charles Albert, Jr. 


Karr, Theodore 

Kilbride, May Veronica 
Koch, Mabelle Fowler 
Kunzman, Isaac 
Kubierschky, Klaus Martin 
Leahy, Julia Frances 
Leighs, George Edwin 


Lindzey, John Ogden 
Loizeaux, Mabel Loraine 
Ludgate, Grace Evelyn 
Margentino, Julius Angelo 
McNally, Eleanor Marie 
Moor, Frank 

Moore, Theodore Clement 
Morris, Frances Ruth 
Mosher, Edna Andrian 
Mortimer, Margaret Kerr 
Moy, Madelyn Constance 
Neumann, Clara Olivette 
Newman, Florence Claire 
Oliver, Edna Mae 

Ostrom, Cedric Hutchinson 
Peacock, Jennie 

Phillips, Esther Hewes 
Pound, Leslie Francis 
Praed, Louise Parker 
Quentin, Fredericka 
Randolph, Daisy Hortense 
Reid, Martha Hopkins 
Sachar, Abraham Mason 
Sampter, Marguerite Annette 
Sandberg, Ellen Elvira 
Schenck, David 

Schuyler, Philip Van 
Scribner, Charles Walter 
Smith, Annie Hand 
Solomon, Minnie Julia 
Stevens, Ernest Linwood 
Storr, Harold Eldrige 
Sumner, Francis Cecil 
Taylor, Helen Beatrice 
Terry, Eleanor Marie 
~hompson, William Alfred 
Tildon, Rufus Arthur 
Tomlinson, Harold Woodruff 
Trewin, Lulu Tunison 
Tubbs, Margaret Washburn 
Vail, Theodore Paul 

Van Deventer, Philip 

Van Zandt, Arthur Lawrence 
Varley, John Gerald 
Vaughan, Fred William 
Waldorf, Ruth Meredith 
Willard, Bradford 

Wiltsie, Gladys 

Zook, Henry Morris 


LIST OF TEACHERS.---1909-10 


WITH YEAR OF APPOINTMENT 


HENRY M. MAXSON, Superintendent 
1892 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Lindsey Best, Prin...... 1901 Henry R. Hubbard... 
Sualiena Bass ee. 1890 Frederick H. Beals... 
Katherine F. Ball......: 1900. Daisy \T, Daye eee 
James D. Macnab...... 1901 Alice Forsythe....... 
Ariadne Gilbert........ 1904 Anne K. Miller......... 


Samuel B. Howe, Jr.....1904 Iola Moore.......... 


WB Benedicts os: 28 1891 
STILLMAN SCHOOL 


Anna M. Day, Prin.....1880 Eleanor T. Wilber...... 


Alice W. Lansing...... 1885 Katherine M. Beebe.... 
Elmina L. Eason....... 1909 Isabelle G. Ross...... 
Dorothea E. Bull....... 1902 Stella M. Barnett.... 
Madelia H. Waterbury..1909 Frederica Gibbs........ 
Eva Month eset 1907 

WHITTIER SCHOOL 
Alice R. Barlow........ 1902 Mary L. Searle...... 
Caroline M. Shaver..... 1904 Mildred C. Beard..... 
Louise H. Fuller....... 1906 Helga Johnson....... 

FRANKLIN SCHOOL 

Noel J. Bullock, Prin...1885 Ethel Churton....... 
Harriet H. Humhrey...1908 Fanny L. Beckwith.... 
HdnaAiPostuey. vie aie 1909 Mary Wilkins........ 
Clara J. Churton....... 1896 Caroline A. Barber... 
ANDAR SUUMAN en eit, 1906 Elizabeth T. Angell.... 
Florence Martin....... 1908 Grace A. Berry...... 


Helen C. Trenbath..... 1907. Pearl VV. Knapp.) ae 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL 


M. E. Humpston, Prin...1874 Mayme Breads....... 


Bessie R. Allen........ 1909 Minnie C. Copeland... 
Marjorie B. Barbour...1908 Catharine E. Carman... 
ila, Es Bateman ee 1908: Alice Boyd) aes 
AoW), Booraemucs soa 1876 Evelyn Fisher........ 
O. M. McIntire.........1908 Edith Weaver........ 
Jean Gilfillan...) 6.0.4. 1906 Elizabeth M. Smith... 
Theresa A. Fisher...... 1905 
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BRYANT SCHOOL 


Flora Griffin, Prin...... 1892 Frances Weed.......... 1905 
FATA COSMAD wus. 6s 8 1904 Katherine Newman.....1906 
Martha Klein ...0556..... POS er azely Gurtigne ny. ens 1906 
Mathilde M. Vogel..... 1907 Louise B. Runyon...... 1891 
Geneva G. Cowen...... 1905s Cora he Cadmus vin... 1891 
Preipiew NItLOn. . 6. ho. L0G: Bthel eBurton een ae: 1909 
IRVING SCHOOL 
Genevieve Petrie, Prin..1888 Louise Egan........... 1901 
Mary M. Jones......... LOOSE bueia SNL MOOG cane 1889 
Roberta H. Reynolds...1905 Harriet Filmer......... 1891 
Elizabeth E. Greenleaf..1909 Georgia Ricker.........1903 
Me fe U5 iS hd a 1907 Elizabeth S. White..... 1902 
Alice A. Lee........... 1890 Ethel M. Sleight....... 1909 
“Ai Le hd Cod a eae aa 1899) Hazel J. Brownie yae, 19N9 
Mary J. Dennis........ 1902 
LINCOLN SCHOOL 
Marolune HEC cs. i. 1900 Addie D. Eastman..... 1906 
Myrtle 8. Reynolds..... 1904 Alice G. Barrett....... 1909 
Alene omastman.... 5... 1907 Charlotte E. Tennant. ..1900 
OV PE) 1909 Clara L. Crane.........1905 
S. Louise Wood........ 1878 
SPECIAL 

Charles L. Lewis, Music.1896 Addie P. Jackson, Phys. 
Anna J. Bennett, Draw..1897 HU sa ae In ine 1904 


MANUAL TRAINING 


Charles R. Bostwick....1906 Mildred M. Parker, Domes- 
Mary E. Decker....... 1908 tie Sciencee| on. hee 1907 


ATTENDANCE SUPERVISOR 
Adelaide G. Ball....... 1907 
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ENROLLMENT OF PUPILS 


1909---1910 
SCHOOL. GRADE. 
HIGH SCHOOL. 
Katherine EF. Bally... sea. Senior 
PAIS Vy Dein rakovauiccts eet e rere Junior 
Mab Benedict ti. cides eats Junior 
Ariadne Gilbert. ii. Wace Sophomore 
Samuel B. Howe, Jr........ Sophomore 
ANNeVvKe i Miller ey ae syece Freshman 
James UD iMacnab tik ir. Freshman 
Alice HOTSYtHE At cis ki. ies ele is Freshman 
AlCG/ TH: MUMpPCr.. ease lave ores Freshman 
STILLMAN SCHOOL. 
FALICGV Wi LiANSINE Uhareeiie caus as Kighth 
Hlmina ly) Hason fe. Seeks Highth 
DoOnTovpea EnV BULL sa ie vole Highth 
Madelia H. Waterbury...... Highth 
PACES JME CLUE CLA shal aheda\ ayo etoke cate Seventh 
Eleanor TiyWilber i. 65 85 Seventh 
Katherine M. Beebe....... Seventh 
Tsabelle Gui Ross Jeo ye 2 ek Seventh 
Stella MM (Barnettycl 2. wat es Seventh 
WHITTIER SCHOOL. 
ATI CGR ECB ATO wre Laie ciel kate Sixth 
Caroline M. Shaver........ Sixth 
POULSS ELV EO ULIGr a etc wits Sixth 
Manyolss Pearlew turers: Sixth 
Mildred’: Cy Beards... 4.5 Sixth 
Helga JOnnSsone ire aoe Special 
FRANKLIN SCHOOL. 
Harriet H. Humphrey...... Fifth 
Hana Ay Post run wren Fifth 
Clara) Churton ieee. cee Fourth 
Anna Stillman aoe aie Fourth 
Mlorence Martin ci. As tre a Third 
Helen C. Trenbath......... Third 
BithelvOnurton oii eae avers Second 
Fanny) Li Beckwith. since Second 
Marya Wilkens. tatu caca anes First 
Caroline A, Barber........: First 
Mlizabeth 7f.,Angell. ssa: Kindergarten 
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BOYS. GIRLS. TOTAL. 


18 26 44 
15 23 38 
16 28 44 
33 21 54 
13 32 45 
23 27 50 
19 19 38 
13 ph | 24 
a 35 46 
21 23 44 
20 19 39 
19 22 41 
16 28 44 
13 19 32 
19 27 46 
24 23 47 
25 23 48 
27 14 41 
22 27 49 
26 21 47 
29 20 49 
28 23 51 
21 28 49 
21 21 
27 21 48 
26 19 45 
20 24 44 
25 19 44 
10 19 29 
24 24 48 
25 26 51 
22 21 43 
28 24 52 
25 19 44 
31 26 57 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


SCHOOL. GRADE. 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL. 

BIOSIS ATION. oh oik ah. oe sees Sixth 
Marjorie) B. Barbour./..... Sixth 
St Ogee ws ALCMOAM eta. ee yes Fifth 
PTAA ee DOOTACM wo Ss Fourth 
Cea eMCENIGINUVY On), 2) ick 2a Fourth 
RRMA SAUNT ATE eet ister cre ete. wes ts Third 
Theresa A. Fisher......... Third 
Minnie C. Copeland........ Second 
May Mer broads... os eee wk Second 
Catharine E. Carman....... First 
PES ESWC Gis fey whe) ates ofa. se dae ens First 
PE POPV DPI SDOT lt Cue kee ihclk 6 Kindergarten 

BRYANT SCHOOL. 
PERT OSIIATE. sisi. clolel. fed Se Fifth 
DVR ELH AATEC IGLI i) os ese hha sos Fifth 
Mathilde M. Vogel......... Fourth 
Geneva G. Cowen.......... Fourth 
TOV THULON ooo. eres ions ake Third 
PMATICCH VV OCU S56 ebiel ds aes Second 
Katherine Newman........ Second 
POR OMINUATSER Mo yekic isis sees alee First 
owise Bo Runyon... 65). . First 
Marae EAC ING). ois s.ce wissen iss Kindergarten 

IRVING SCHOOL. 
PEA EV IL SONCS wie eiaics fs celeleness Sixth 
Roberta H. Reynolds....... Fifth 
Elizabeth E. Greenleaf..... Fifth 
PRE SAE GET Kt ich eat ey cite ie ene Fourth 
CLES Vd Bes gt 8 Raa a Fourth 
PaO ATK 5 ye) iin. ete ates 326: |e Third 
PPE ae IONICS 2s a, woos Third 
PrSeeUOA el. ae we Second 
MERINO. OO Gens ccciere ald wists: Second 
PIAvEiOue EP LIMeT ss Sk Sn es First 
eereiatA A RICKer. iss sens First 
PATO OTOWD oe eke etic pices First 
Elizabeth S. White........ Kindergarten 

LINCOLN SCHOOL. 
SOA PVOMM CO LICO cee io sia shasta oe Fifth 
Myrtle S. Reynolds........ Fourth 
STOUR TOA STIIATI Oy a ate ots so + Third 
PEE ML SA ITISOL . "os aleeehs tea eis Aes Second 
Pee LANLISO® WOO 2s) ists ta tales! « Second 
monies DD: Hastman oie. 3). First 
PAIGE Cor barrette ei kik Pe First 
Charlotte E. Tennant...... Kindergarten 
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BOYS. GIRLS. vLO DALE 


22 15 37 
te 12 29 
24 24 48 
27 20 47 
28 22 50 
21 22 43 
24 23 47 
24 19 43 
25 21 46 
19 14 33 
21 23 44 
21 34 55 
19 23 42 
22 23 45 
21 24 45 
28 21 49 
26 21 47 
18 18 36 
22 20 42 
20 20 40 
26 23 49 
45 36 81 
27 13 40 
21 15 36 
17 20 37 
31 16 47 
22 23 45 
25 26 51 
18 30 48 
25 20 45 
13 25 38 
24 20 44 
20 17 37 
21 25 - 46 
33 46 19 
20 22 42 
32 19 51 
20 22 42 
23 16 39 
14 16 30 
19 26 45 
23 27 50 
40 36 76 


ENROLLMENT, ATTENDANCE, ETC. 


z Eth 
om Q 

oO em 7) 

re al gi a| # & 

S) ea ;o a 

$ n ro) 2 SB) uss Sign 

B| BA SA 2A) of) oS) 68) Fee 
qt | ay © he Wo} We) Cr oo} cy 
oO] o fQ o} a a Od] of 
SS PS SS es Sees 
Zh Zev de a Be sete 


ES hy Sehoole ence 
Siihiman) oa S5ehool ee cave 
Whittier School........ 
HMrankline) Schools wise. | 
Washington School.... 
IBTYyantwisGhOOl ten ean 
PE Va TT Ss CHO OL ear eanets 
PTCO MM SCHOOL arcnaienencee 


Rp Fhe 
NR oN Con] 


AES RHR . 74(6104|26. 


TOTAL ENROLLMENT BY AGES. 


ive Years 

ix years 

even Years 
ight Years 
welve Years 
hirteen Years 
ourteen Years 


Fifteen Years 
Sixteen Years 
Seventeen Yrs. 
EHighteen Years 


RN 
a 
@ 
o 

Pe 
fn 
ee 
[o) 
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Nine Years 
Ten Years 
Eleven Years 


fe, iS Bi 
9 


NM! wM Eaaied 
61/119/1491148/163/157/140/159117611461142 
68/129}150/158/145 159}td9|r4s}192 167|140/112| 51 


Totaly iLe9 AR 306 aevene rity 328 aM ee 185|111| 60| 30 


Boys 
Girls 


rw « |Nineteen Years 
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SUMMARY OF ENROLLMENT. 


Hien Sehoo ve ye atta ela Niel hero) Bee eee ae 382 
Grammars | Classes Nee nro wai cds he eee eee 1,088 
BYimaryir Cla Sses 5s) cic cy (hema uur he ona eae eae ae 1,696 
Kindergartens Classes igure ie yeas Pn 348 

TO CRD i chsheh litte tele MOSHI & NNO Saino Ea a Re oa 3,514 


DENTAL EXAMINATIONS 


1909 ---1910 
SHES Poo WS he een aye 
ro) ° ° ro) } } fo) ro) 
So ee Raith Pie =e Fr 4 ee) Oni alae 
oO (2) oO (2) (2) oO oO oO 
77) DYE OOF ODE WO Ott le RA 
ro] tH & tela] 
@ bie cy a ub) q 
g » 4 C S > 80 sub 
SIO eM ey ties 3] cll ent |e Elen gies 
I co eeu er nie Eee Lace cin Ines a 
: ; | | | 
No. pupils examined........ 273| 348| 224] 399 
No. pupils who had visited | 
MUMUULO SCLC tlie co (els. olecece e's 268| 287| 177] 224 
No. pupils who had not vis- | | 
PEGE N ISU. Che. ie 5 ty rel 175 
General condition of mouth: 
TRE ROL art eas We tae Si'y dis cha 'ee a's | 170| 156]|,. 60] 146] 102] 157] 72] 129) 991 
RAN TMM PEeN Cc letene «cea letee ene es, « 80| 90} 93] 157] 148] 113] 938] 174} 958 
ENON RCH e ao ic gop e! phon or'c: 9 4s Zoi G4 DONE Sel LL On SO iit hO0mGo2 
Rem DOOr is. oes Sar , 21 ASH S col ey sie pnner 
No. requiring teeth cleaned | 87| 263 ee 273] 317] 256] 204] 3387/1893 
No. not requiring teeth | 
Re OreE IMECP MM nla tsi eat. sae wie vis oho 186). 851... 68) 12617 458): 118t) 86h 821-759 
No. using tooth brushes.....| 273] 335] 202] 268] 206) 249] 91] 280/1904 
No. not using tooth brushes. 0} 138] 22] 181] 169]:125) 149} 139) 748 
No. using tooth brushes daily| 254] 219] 142} 192] 107| 122] 28] 210/1344 
No. using tooth brushes oc- | | 
CO UUGINA LEV MAR t ee cy Sais oie csiene | 4 116 My 76] 99) 50| 63] 70] 560 
No. cavities in permanent | 
RERUN te ore | 819/1775|1275|1183/1262/1098} 916)1566/9894 
No. cavities in temporary | | 
POC EL a eT) late. salle sie oc elehele Sees ine 1075|1515| 609|1246/5765 
No. fillings in permanent | 
OME TUMM Cre Soy eo aie lecs ols Gee 6 11725 AY 359| 199] 1384] 278| 34] 146/3721 
No. fillings in temporary | | 
OCTET eke ear e cele cela ees bie 2 ats mt a < 114) 46) 56 4| 68] 330 
INGMISCESSCSi stave clove ieiers eres jars 5] °| >| 13 i ans Gane! eave 2) eee OLS e ea es 
No. teeth requiring extraction: 
BROPIMTNOT ots a ave ore ste 64. 8's | 36] 149] 89] 60 140] 833 
PRODVOO LAT Y ietalselefeie) cuele 6. be 4 ee L fa 333| 248 3875/1226 
No. irregularities of pret 104| 38| 355 
No. exposed nerves.......... 815}1245 


pts 


No. pupils not requiring im- 
mediate dental service.... 


Tih 112] 181 


is 37 
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